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When Kew Are a 


Multitude 


TWVHE Office of Education welcomes the 2,000 delegates 
| who will gather in Washington next week for the 
President’s White House Conference on Education. 
As national conferences go, it is a small delegation. 
But this fact should not lead us to overlook its full import. 
The 2,000 delegates represent at least 500,000 citizens, 
who at one time or another have participated directly in 
the local and State conferences leading up to the White 
Figuratively, the conference is the 
. the multitude of the few, 
transcending precise numerical limits. 
It is a conference in which lay and educator citizens 


House Conference. 
concourse of half a million 





have shared in the planning. Together they will deliber- 
ate in arriving at consensus of judgment on how to move 
forward in education, at local, State, and national levels. 

By design the conference organization was established 
as an agency independent of the Office of Education, or of 
any other organization, so that the consensus of the con- 
ference could carry the firm authority of “grassroots” 
deliberations. 

The Office wishes to express to the White House Con- 
ference Committee and to its staff congratulations on the 
work it has done. It has enabled thousands of citizens to 
understand better the educational problems and the facts 
related to them. It has helped bring to a focus in locali- 
ties, in each State, and on a national basis the action 
programs that are needed. It has helped citizens see what 
they can do to bring about these programs. 

The greatest value of the study and the planning will 
lie in the action that follows the White House Conference, 
Educational progress requires 
Citizen-educator team- 


not in what is said there. 
work of many over a long time. 
work will be required continuously. 

The Office of Education has taken initial steps to see that 
the impetus of citizen-educator activity of the conference 
shall not be lost. It proposes to lend its full resources to 
this end on the national level. It anticipates that its 
effort will be paralleled in each State by the State office 
of education. 

Thus the White House Conference cannot be considered 
as a culminating activity. Rather it should launch the 
greatest movement of citizen-educator teamwork for im- 
proved education in the history of the United States. 
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mR ee 


Educational news 


EVENTS 


White House Conference 
Next Week 


HE climax is fast approaching in 

the Nation’s study of educational 
problems. What President Eisen- 
hower asked for in the way of such a 
study in his state of the Union mes- 
sage in January 1954 is about to 
culminate in the President’s White 
House Conference, November 28—De- 
cember 1. 

For the Office of Education the 
coming conference stirs grateful mem- 
ories of Lee M. Thurston, its first 
Commissioner in the new Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It was in the mind of Dr. Thurston 
that the idea of a national conference 
on education was conceived. To this 
fact Commissioner of Education S. M. 
Brownell has testified: in an address 
that he gave last April on the occasion 
of dedicating a new high school in 
Detroit to Dr. Thurston’s memory, he 
said, “When I took over the reins that 
Lee Thurston released, I found that 
he had talked over his idea with Sec- 
retary Hobby, and she with the Presi- 
dent. . . . I found the records of his 
thinking, his planning, and his de- 
tailed work on this project.” 

The Office of Education will be 
lending approximately 100 members 
of its staff to the conference to give 
services of various kinds—assisting 
with administrative tasks and pro- 
viding research data. Recently an 
Office followup committee was as- 
signed to the conference. Coordi- 
nated by Donald W. McKone, execu- 
tive officer, it includes Fred F, Beach, 
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DIT DTI Tes" 


AND DEVELOPMENTS 


chief, State School Systems; Howard 
Cummings, specialist in social sci- 
ences and geography ; Charles O. Fitz- 
water, specialist in county and rural 
school administration; Jane Franseth, 
specialist in rural education; Ray 
Hamon, chief, School Housing; Car- 
roll Hanson, director, Publications 
Services; and Clayton Hutchins, spe- 
cialist in school finance. Mr. McKone 
is also assisting in the management 
of the conference. 


International Education 


N OCTOBER 11 Commissioner 

of Education S. M. Brownc'! 
announced that International Educa- 
tional Relations Branch is the new 
name in the Office of Education for 
what was formerly the Comparative 
Education Branch. 

At the same time he designated its 
director, Bess Goodykoontz, Deputy 
Assistant Commissioner for Interna- 
tional Education (the Assistant Com- 
missioner for International Education 
is Oliver J. Caldwell). 

The changes were made, the Com- 
missioner said, “to obtain the most 
effective administration of the inter- 
national activities of the Office and to 
recognize its increasing responsibili- 
ties with respect to international 
relations.” 


Good School Practices 
For Grades 4 to 6 


HAT are the characteristics and 

needs of children in grades 4 
to 6, and what school practices best 
meet their needs? 


T AWC 


of national significance 


These questions are the basis for a 
3-year research project that is now 
going on in the Office of Education, 
under the direction of a research team 
of specialists on elementary schools: 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Paul FE. Black- 
wood, Effie G. Bathurst, Jane Fran- 
seth, Elsa Schneider, and Gertrude 
M. Lewis, coordinator, 

The project, formally called “Good 
Programs for Children in Grades 4, 5, 
and 6,” was begun in the fall of 1954. 
It will continue through this school 
year, and the findings will be pub- 
lished soon thereafter, perhaps early 
in 1957, 

So far, 13 one-day regional confer. 
ences have been held on the subject 
in various parts of the United States. 
In connection with nearly every con- 
ference, Office specialists have visited 
schools in the vicinity in search of 
practices that local school people con- 
sider effective with children in the 
grades under study. 


Conferences With 
National Groups 


WO conferences are being held 

this month in the Office of Edu- 
cation’s series of meetings with rep- 
resentatives of national organizations 
having an overall relationship to 
education. 

On November 18 members of the 
American Association of University 
Women met at the Office of Educa- 
tion. Among them were Anna L. 
Rose Hawkes, president; Helen D. 
Bragdon, general director; Eleanor 
F. Dolan, associate in higher educa- 


as surplus property which is not car- 








tion; and Christine Heinig, associate 
in childhood and secondary educa- 
tion. 

Other members of the delegation 
were the association’s committee on 
education: The chairman, Nancy 
Duke Lewis, dean, Perabroke College, 
Brown University, Rhode Island; 
Kathrine Koller, chairman, English 
department, University of Rochester, 
New York; Mrs. William H. Maltbie, 
Maryland; Winona Montgomery, Ari- 
zona; Kate Hevner Mueller, professor 
of education, Indiana University. 

On November 25, representatives 
of the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association will meet. 

Present will be Robert E. McKay 
(president), assistant secretary, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association; Sylvia 
Ciernick (vice president), editor of 
publications, public schools, Dear- 
born, Mich.; Lyndon U. Pratt (vice 
president for membership) , executive 
secretary, Connecticut Education As- 
sociation; John L. Hunt (northwest- 
ern regional vice president), coordi- 
nator of school-community relations, 
Wilmington, Del. ; Robert Olds, editor 
of Trends, Public Relations Counsel, 
Ohio Education Association; and 
Roy K. Wilson and Beatrice M. Gud- 
ridge, executive secretary and assist- 
ant secretary, respectively, of the 
association headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


Fitness Conference 
Postponed 


HE President’s Conference on 

Fitness of American Youth, 
scheduled for September 27-28 at the 
Denver White House, has been post- 
poned because of the illness of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

The Office of Education, which had 
been assisting in making conference 
arrangements, has been advised by 
Vice President Nixon’s office that, 
although plans for reactivation of the 
conference are being held in abey- 
ance, the conference will be held as 
soon as possible, probably in the early 
spring of next year. 

About 140 people had been invited 


to the Denver conference. Among 
them were representatives of national 
organizations interested in education, 
health, and recreation, and other 
youth programs, as well as members 
of civie groups. 

The President is looking to the con- 
ference to recommend ways in which 
his office and the Federal Government 
can appropriately support schools, 
recreation departments, and other or- 
ganizations in their efforts to help 
all children and youth to become fully 
fit. It is not intended that the con- 
ference should focus only on programs 
for the athletically gifted, nor on pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency per se 
except as such prevention is a by- 
product of wholesome youth pro- 
grams. 


Associations for School 
Library Assistants 


TUDENT library assistants at col- 
J leges and universities are earn- 
ing recognition for themselves as an 
important group in library service, re- 
poris Nora E, Beust, office specialist 
for school and children’s libraries. 

In an address she made at a student 
librarians’ conference at Wisconsin 
State College, Oshkosh, on October 
14, she pointed out a new trend that 
is appearing among library assistants 
in many parts of the country: their 
banding together into State or dis- 
trict organizations. “Student library 
assistants,” she said, “have statewide 
associations in 11 States, and in an- 
other 4 States they are reported to 
have district associations.” 


Recruiting Teachers 


OCAL communities all over the 
United States arg showing that 
they feel a responsibility for recruit- 
ing qualified teachers for their ele- 
mentary schools. 

Just what these communities are 
doing to attract good teachers has been 
a subject for study this year by the 
staff of the Elementary Schools Sec- 
tion, Office of Education, 

Information has been gathered 
from more than 40 diffeze):: commu- 


nities in 15 States, and findings have 
now been published in a brief, What 
Some Communities Are Doing to Re- 
cruit Elementary Teachers, written by 
Jane Franseth, specialist in rural 
education. 

Many schools and communities in 
effect advertise themselves as offering 
attractive opportunities for teachers. 
Others help high-school students learn 
about teaching, either by offering 
special courses, providing cadet teach- 
ing experience, or otherwise making it 
possible for students to study their 
own competencies in relation to im- 
portant qualifications for teaching. 
As an example of this last method of 
recruitment, Dr. Frariseth mentions 
the Future Teachers of America, which 
flourish in approximately 1,700 high 
schools and have a membership of 
more than 43,000. 

In many communities local organi- 
zations, such as the chamber of com- 
merce, the American Association of 
University Women, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, the citizens commissions for 
public schools, and a number of serv- 
ice organizations, are helping to re- 
cruit teachers. 

Most communities that are aware 
of their responsibilities for recruit- 
ment are trying to make teaching more 
attractive. They are looking to the 
salaries they offer, the working and 
living conditions, the prestige, the 
security. 

And some communities are finding 
out who among their adult members 
have once been trained for teaching. 
These persons are being offered brief 
and concentrated refresher courses to 
prepare them for service as substitute 
teachers or as emergency classroom 
teachers. 

This study on teacher recruitment 
is one of several proposed by the 
Office on how to meet the teacher 
shortage. Next on the schedule is an 
examination of what the States are 
doing to recruit elementary teachers. 
Later will come a study of what is 
being done through effective pro- 
grams of inservice teacher education 
to retain good teachers, 
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PUBLIC LAWS 
of interest to 


KDUCATION 


Briefed here, 23 laws of national significance 


ROPOSED Federal _ legislation 

with educational implications has 
attained great volume within the past 
2 years, according to Melvin W. 
Sneed, director, Laws and Legislation 
Branch, Office of Education. In the 
Ist session of the 84th Congress at 
least 650 bills were introduced that 
touched on education either directly 
or indirectly. For this one session 
alone, the number almost equaled the 
700 introduced in both sessions to- 
gether of the preceding Congress. 

The bills covered a wide range of 
subject matter. Greatest volume was 
on the subjects of educational bene- 
fits for veterans, general aid for 
school construction, and aid for fed- 
erally affected areas, library services, 
and fine arts. 

Although no enactment on general 
Federal aid for school construction 
resulted in the first session, the sub- 
ject received more attention in con- 
gressional committees than any other 
matter of interest to education. On 
major school construction proposals, 
at least 34 days of public hearings 
were held intermittently from January 
through May in either the Senate or 
the House. 

Of 11,914 bills introduced in the 
first session, 390 became public law, 
a number of which are significant 
for education. Twenty-three of those 
with some general import for educa- 
tion are briefed here, in the order of 
their publit law numbers. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL TRAINING. 
Public Law 7, February 15, 1955, 
amended the Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 (38 U. S. C. 
Sec. 911) so as to provide that per- 
sons serving in the Armed Forces on 
January 31, 1955, may continue to 


accrue educational benefits under that 
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Act after January 31, 1955, or until 
completion of military service. No 
education or training shall be afforded 
after January 31, 1965. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL. Pub- 
lic Law 22, April 5, 1955, amended 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, by authorizing financial as- 
sistance to foreign-service personnel 
for the purpose of financing adequate 
elementary and secondary education 
of their dependents during service 
abroad of such personnel. 


Scnoo.t constTrucTION. Public 
Law 24, April 22, 1955, appropriated 
an additional amount of $20 million 
for payments to school districts and 
$48.5 million for assistance for school 
construction in federally affected 
areas. 


Loyatty Day. Public Law 26, 
April 27, designated May 1, 1955, as 
Loyalty Day in recognition of the 
heritage of American freedom. It re- 
quested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation inviting schools to observe 
such a day with appropriate cere- 
monies and flag display. 


Fine arts. Public Law 45, May 
25, 1955, amended the act establish- 
ing a commission of fine arts (40 U. 
S. C. Sees. 104-106) by increasing 


the authorized expenditure from 
$10,000 per year to $35,000. 
FEDERAL SURPLUS PROPERTY. Pub- 


lic Law 61, June 3, 1955, amended the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 so as to make 
clear the congressional intent that 
surplus property which is carried in 
a “working-capital” or similar fund 
in any Federal agency may be con- 
sidered for donation to educational or 
health institutions on the same basis 


as surplus property which is not car- 
ried in such a fund. 


INDIAN EDUCATION AND SPECIAL 
commissions. Public Law 78, June 
16, 1955, appropriated for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, the sums of $41,764,995 to 
provide educational and welfare serv- 
ices for Indians; $3,100,000 to be 
used in part to assist Indians attend- 
ing public and private schools; 
$21,200 for expenses of members of 
the Commission of Fine Arts; and 
$10,000 for operation of the Wood- 
row Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission to June 30, 1957, 


Museum or History ann Tecn- 
NOLOGY. Public Law 106, June 28, 
1955, authorized an appropriation of 
$36 million for expenses incident to 
the construction of a suitable building 
for a Museum of History and Tech- 
nology in Washington, D. C., and 
established a 10-member joint con- 
gressional committee to advise with 
the regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution on the planning and construc- 
tion of such a building. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES. Public Law 
112, June 30, 1955, appropriated ad- 
ditional funds for various independ- 
ent offices for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, as follows: $15,000 
additional to Alexander Hamilton Bi- 
centennial ($10,000 originally author- 
ized by 83d Congress) ; $16 million 
for the National Science Foundation, 
including graduate fellowships, and 
$10 million for the International 
Geophysical Year program of that 
Foundation; and not to exceed $500,- 
000 for administrative expenses of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
for the college housing loan program. 


Reserve orricens. Public Law 
115, June 30, 1955, amended the Re- 
serve Officer Personnel Act of 1954 by 
changing certain parts pertaining to 
accreditation of educational achieve- 
ment toward promotion points for re- 
serve officers and clarified other 
administrative procedure for pro- 
motion, 

continued on page 10 








Programs of financial 


SUPPORT for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


RADITIONALLY the financial 

support of public schools in the 
United States has been provided by 
local taxes. In recent years, how- 
ever, proportions from State and Fed- 
eral sources have been increasing. A 
comprehensive depiction of _ this 
changing situation—/ublic School 
Finance Programs of the United 
States—has been published this year 
by the Office of Education. The 251- 
page report provides basic facts that 
will help school administrators and 
citizens in general to see where they 
stand today with respect to State and 
national investment in public educa- 
tion. 

Prepared by Clayton D. Hutchins, 
Office of Education specialist in school 
finance, and Albert R. Munse, re- 
search assistant, the publication con- 
tains information about both State 
and local programs of public school 
finance in the 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, American Samoa, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and 
should serve as a useful reference 
source for citizen groups, parent- 
teacher associations, boards of edu- 
cation, legislators, and educators. It 
may even spare the State departments 
of education from the necessity of 
responding to many direct inquiries 
regarding their school finance pro- 
grams. 


ATA and discussions of this 
study pertain to the 1953-54 
school year and are similar to those 
for the 1949-50 school year included 
in Circular No. 274, issued by the 
Office of Education in 1950. 
However, in some respects, the 
present publication is more compre- 
hensive than Circular No, 274. For 
instance, statements averaging four 
pages per State are included which 
detail the finance programs in all of 
the States and in the outlying parts 
of the United States. These state- 


ments supply information about State 
funds for schools, procedures for cal- 
culating allocations of State funds, 
and provisions for securing local 


funds for the public schools. 


R. HUTCHINS and Mr. Munse 

begin their report by pointing 
out that, although the public schools 
in the United States have been chiefly 
supported by local taxes, they have 
had also important revenues from the 
State governments. Unfortunately, 
until the 1920's, allocation of State 
funds was made, in many cases, with- 
out considering the needs and abilities 
of individual districts and without any 
attempt to define a generally accept- 
able level of expenditure for the 
schools. This type of assistance, 
called variously flat-grant aid, match- 
ing aid, or reimbursement aid, was 
granted to all schoo! districts, whether 
they were financially weak or finan- 
cially strong. 

Such flat-grant aid produced un- 
equal financial support programs for 
schools throughout a State. Many 
communities were lacking in local 
funds and needed greater State aid to 
provide a satisfactory program. The 
same amount of State aid allocated to 
a wealthier community, however, 





The report Public School Finance 
Programs was made possible by the co- 
operation of the chief State school of- 
ficers and their staffs in accumulating, 
reporting, and reexamining essential 
school finance data for the publication. 
Inquiries were sent to State depart- 
ments of education late in 1953. Sig- 
nificant materials were selected from 
responses to these inquiries, organized 
into standardized presentations, and re- 
turned to the State officers for verifica- 
tion, correction, and approval. The 
approved statements were then repro- 
duced for State-by-State reports, and 
certain items selected from them for 
the national tabulations. 





often produced higher support levels 
for the local school districts. It be- 
came apparent that a standard pro- 
gram of education for every child or 
classroom in the State required a 
definition. 


INCE the 1920's, many States have 

set up standard programs, usu- 
ally designated as “basic” or “foun- 
dation” programs. These programs 
provide assistance in recognition of 
the financial ability or lack of ability 
to provide local funds for schools. 
Such assistance is referred to as 
“equalizing” in contrast to “flat- 
grant” distribution. 

The report points out that some of 
the statutes providing for foundation 
programs “are extremely brief, merely 
specifying an amount per child or per 
classroom for the year. Other legis- 
lation for foundation programs is 
quite extensive and describes in detail 
the amounts approved for many spe- 
cific items of the school budget.” 
Thus is reflected in each case the de- 
gree of confidence reposed in boards 
of education by the legislatures. 


HE funds provided to support the 

program are derived from both 
State and local sources. “The State 
funds, used in guaranteeing the level 
of the foundation program to each 
school district, are adjusted to local 
financial ability. Thus, districts hav- 
ing lower financial abilities will also 
have proportionately greater State 
allocations to help in providing the 
foundation.” 


HE Hutchins-Munse study re- 

veals that the foundation program 
plan for providing State and local 
revenues for education has been ex- 
tended over the last 20 years. This 
would seem to show that the State 
governments and the local school dis- 
tricts have established a partnership 
arrangement for supporting the basic 
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amount of education available for 
every child in the State. The founda- 
tion plans have not denied communi- 
ties the right to levy taxes in excess of 
the amount required as their share 
toward the foundation. Thus, a 
basic program is assured without lim- 
iting the total program a community 
may provide for its schools. 


parepnangee trends in school sup- 
port are reflected in the accom- 
panying chart, selected from the 
many informative ones in the report. 
For example, more than 70 percent of 
all the dollars for the Nation’s public 
elementary and secondary schools 
came from local revenues in 1935-36. 
By 1953-54 the percentage of local 
revenue had decreased to an esti- 
mated 56.1 percent. At the same time 
proportions of revenues from Federal 
and State sources had been increasing. 
On the basis of the trends of the past 
20 years, the report ventures the pre- 
diction that the States, on the aver- 
age, will soon be providing more than 
half the cost. 

The shift from local taxes is ex- 
plained as “partially due to difficulties 
with the general property taxes and 
to the ease with which new State taxes 
are enacted, collected, and distributed. 
The change also indicates the desire 
of many States to help provide essen- 
tial funds for public schools, to secure 
more equalization of the tax burden, 
and+o assure more acceptable founda- 
_ tion programs of education.” 

The report shows that, in contrast 
with more sensitive taxes, “the gen- 
eral property tax is steady and shows 
a considerable amount of lag in ad- 
justing to changing economic condi- 
tions.” In some respects, this pro- 
vides a stable base to meet the con- 
tinuing need for financing education. 
“However, when prices are going up 
and employees of the schools are leav- 
ing for higher paying positions, many 
have wished that at least a portion of 
the revenues might be more closely 
associated with the business cycles.” 


OURCES of school revenues for 
the 1953—54 school year are ana- 
lyzed in considerable detail in this 
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study, both by States and nationally. 
One aspect of this analysis reveals that 
most State funds for schools become 
available through legislative enact- 
ment, some are allocated from ear- 
marked State taxes for schools, and a 
small amount is derived from per- 
manent school endowments. The re- 
port shows in tabular form the amount 
from each of these sources for the 
several States and the outlying parts 
of the United States. 


HREE hundred and fifty-eight 

separate State aids for local school 
systems were reported for this study. 
In order to discuss and analyze these 
aids more effectively, Hutchins and 
Munse have classified them by two 
kinds of purposes—general and spe- 
cial—and by two kinds of distribu- 
tion methods—flat-grant and equaliz- 
ing. In addition, some States provide 
aid through loon funds, thus making 
a total of five ciasses identified. 


NE chapter of the report deals 

with county and local support 
for education and draws some signifi- 
cant conclusions with regard to the 
general property tax. Assessed valua- 
tions, the base for the tax, are studied 
with reference to other indices of 
ability to pay taxes with a view to- 
ward more equitable allocations of 
State funds. The issuance of school 
bonds comes in for its share of atten- 
tion in connection with county and 
local support for education. Another 
chapter reviews the subject of school 
audits, and draws comparisons among 
the States as to fiscal years, prescribed 
budget forms, audits, and similar 
matters. 


HE study concludes with a final 

chapter of nearly 200 pages in 
which are reproduced the State-by- 
State presentations for all of the 48 
States, the District of Columbia, and 
the 7 outlying parts of the United 
States. 
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A basic text that focuses on the 
structure and control of public 
education at the State level 


The STATE and EDUCATION 





N THE YEARS immediately ahead, 
] State after State will face with in- 
creasing urgency the task of reorgan- 
izing and revitalizing its administra- 
tive machinery to supervise and con- 
trol the State program of education. 
Few responsibilities call for greater 
vision and understanding; few will 
have larger consequences for the des- 
tiny of the whole people. 

This situation has arisen, accord- 
ing to Fred F. Beach and Robert F. 
Will,* because of the vast growth and 
expansion of the public education en- 
terprise to meet mounting tides of en- 
rollments, spectacular advances in our 
civilization, and newer demands that 
our place in world affairs makes upon 
educational institutions. 

To provide useful information for 
States that will embark upon this task, 
The State and Education: The Strue- 
ture and Control of Public Education 
at the State Level, a 175-page volume, 
was written by Dr. Beach and Mr. 
Will in cooperation with the Study 
Commission of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. It was pub- 
lished this fall by the Office of Edu- 
cation as the culmination of a 2-year 
nationwide study. 

The publication will be useful to 
governors, members of State legis- 
latures, legislative reference bureaus, 
State educational officials, school 
board members on both local and 
State levels, students of political sci- 
ence and school administration—in 
short, to anyone concerned with im- 
proving the organization and admin- 
istration of public education. 

Considering the broad scope of the 
study, only a few highlights will be 
treated here. 


Why have boards of education? 


The authors point out that the con- 
trol of public education has always 


*Dr. Beach and Mr, Will are chief and 
research assistant, respectively, State School 
Administration, Office of Education. 


been a matter of deep interest and 
vital concern to the American people. 
In each State the people have given 
education a relatively independent 
status in the structure of government 
at all levels. Boards of education 
have been the instrument for this in- 
dependent relationship. “Boards of 
education are one of America’s great- 
est contributions to the science of 
public administration.” 

The study enumerates the reasons 
why people “have held firm to the con- 
viction that the board -of education 
system is far superior to any other yet 
devised for establishing policies for 
education” : 

A board of education is more repre- 
sentative of the total population it 
serves than an individual policy- 
making agent is. 

A board of education can make wiser 
and sounder policy decisions than an 
individual can, 

A board of education serves as a safe- 
guard against the abuses of discre- 
tionary powers. 

A board of education acts as a safe- 
guard against the involvement of edu- 
cation in partisan politics and the 
spoils system. 

A board of education is a safeguard 
against needless disruptions in the 
continuity of an educational program. 
A board of education provides an 
economical means for management 
and contro! of the educational pro- 
gram. 

A board of education provides a safe- 
guard against fraud and malfeasance. 


Boards classified 


The study develops a long-needed 
system of classification for boards of 
education in terms of their major re- 
sponsibilities. Boards are classified 
under two major headings: (1) Those 
for schools and colleges, and (2) 
those for supplementary programs. 

Boards for schools and colleges fall 
into three major types: Governing 


boards, regulatory leadership boards, 
and dual-purpose boards. 

A governing board is responsible 
for the direct operation of one or 
more educational institutions. 

A regulatory leadership board 
heads a State system of educational 
institutions which are operated by 
governing boards. 

A dual-purpose board provides 
both services. It operates certain in- 
stitutions and regulates a system of 
institutions. 

Two main types of boards for sup- 
plementary programs are identified: 

An advisory board has no adminis- 
trative powers. Its primary purpose 
is to study conditions, prepare reports, 
and make recommendations. 

An administrative board for a sup- 
plementary program has definite man- 
agement responsibilities but is not 
empowered to operate an educational 
institution nor to regulate a system of 
educational institutions. An admin- 
istrative board is generally responsi- 
ble for a statewide program of educa- 
tional service; it may be assigned re- 
sponsibility for various aspects of the 
work of an educational institution. 


Miracle of American ingenuity 


“No problem in State government,” 
say Dr. Beach and Mr. Will, “put 
American ingenuity to a greater test 
than the development of the structure 
and method of control for the com- 
mon school system. It was not an 
easy task to establish a State system 
which would allow the people in each 
school community a voice in the con- 
trol, management, and operation of 
their schools and yet insure statewide 
minimum standards and foster the 
development of continually improved 
programs of education.” 

The answer was found in the regula- 
tory leadership State board of educa- 
tion. A decentralized system of com- 


. mon schools was established in every 


continued on page 11 
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VEN as the Office of Education 

looks back on one Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States 
just completed, it is already well into 
its work on the next one. So con- 
tinuous is the process of gathering, 
analyzing, and publishing of educa- 
tional data—the basic facts and fig- 
ures on the organization, staff, stu- 
dents, finances, property, curriculum, 
etc., of organized education—that the 
survey for one biennium practically 
treads on the heels of the next. 

The last of the six chapters that 
make up the survey for 1950-52 (i. e., 
from July 1, 1950, through June 30, 
1952) came off the press in October; 
but the first chapter of the survey for 
1952-54, the one now in process, has 
already preceded it by several months, 
Chapters for each biennium are 
printed as soon as they are completed 
and do not appear consecutively: the 
last one to be published for 1950-52 
was chapter 1; the first one for 1952- 
54 was chapter 5. 

For 1950-52, then, only the index 
remains to be published. The six 
chapters, now all available for pur- 
chase,* are these (individual chapters 
cover only 1 year of the biennium) : 


1. Statistical Summary of Education, 1951—52 
{a conspoctus of education from kindergarten 
to university for both public and private 
schools; covers not only number of schools, 
, , and staff, but also in- 
come and expenditures), 30 cents. 





ow’ A * 
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2. Statistics of State School Systems, 1951—52 
(for public elementary and secondary schools, 
covers organization, staffing, enroliment, and 
finances), 35 cents. 

3. Statistics of City School Systems, 1951-52 
{covers staffing, enroll t, and fi for 
selected school systems of 2,500 population 
or more), 45 cents. 


4. Statistics of Higher Education, 1951-52: 
Section |, Faculty, Students, and Degrees; 
Section I|, Receipts, Expenditures, and Prop- 
erty; 35 cents for each section, 


5. Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 
1951-52 (covers i t, b of 
schools, and professional staff, but not in- 
come and expenditures), 35 cents. 

6. Statistics of Libraries in Institutions of 


Higher Education, 1951-52 (covers admin- 
istrative facts—book ond other stock, cir- 








*From the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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culation, interlibrary transactions, reference 
service, personnel, expenditures, and so 
forth, but nothing on physical plont), 25 
cents. 

In the 1952-54 Survey there will be 
five chapters: Chapter 5, the one al- 
ready published, is Statistics of Spe- 
cial Education for Exceptional Chil- 
dren 1952-53, limited to data on staff 
and students; the previous report on 
this subject was for 1947-48. The 
subjects of the first 4 chapters are the 
same each biennium; it is only the 
others that appear on a less regular 
basis. For example, statistics on of- 
ferings and enrollments in high-school 
subjects were last collected for 1948- 
49; and on public library systems, for 
1949-50. 

Persons interested in receiving as 
promptly as possible the statistical 
information gathered in each biennial 
survey n°ed not wait until the chap- 
ters are finally published. For them, 
the Office provides advance informa- 
tion on each chapter, in the form of a 
brief circular, which not only gives 
the statistical highlights in tabular 
form but supplies brief commentary 
on significant developments, 


Advance State school 
data for 1953-54 


One of these (Circular 459) ap- 
peared last month for chapter 2, on 
State school systems in 1953-54, 
Samuel Schloss, specialist in educa- 
tional statistics, and Carol Joy Hob- 
son, research assistant, who prepared 
the circular, explain that the figures 
for public elementary and secondary 
schools are based on returns from the 
first 35 States and 5 outlying parts 
that furnished reasonably complete 
data, but they caution the reader that 
the figures are tentative and subject 
to revision. 

For each reporting State and for the 
Nation (estimated on the basis of 
States reporting thus far) the statis- 
tical table in the circular shows (1) 
population, total and school-age; (2) 
number of pupils enrolled; (3) aver- 
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... a basic factual resource 


age daily attendance; (4) number of 
high-school graduates; (5) number 
of instructional staff members; (6) 
average salary per member; (7) re- 
ceipts, revenue and nonrevenue, (8) 
expenditures by major purpose; and 
(9) current expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance. National 
figures are compared with those for 
1951-52. 

All along the line, 1953-54 showed 
increases over 1951-52: 

® Total population was up 3.2 per- 
cent; but school-age population was 
up a good deal more—10.1 percent. 
The 22,544,000 pupils in public ele- 
mentary schools represented an in- 
crease of 9 percent; the 6,275,000 in 
public secondary schools, an increase 
of 6.7 percent. And average daily at- 
tendance for pupils in both schools— 
25,037,000—had increased 10.2 per- 
cent. The number of public high- 
school graduates showed a gain of 7.3 
percent. 

® Instructional staff in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools gained 
87,000 members, an increase of 8.6 
percent, topping slightly the 8.5-per- 
cent increase in pupil enrollment. 
The average annual salary of the in- 
structional staff rose from $3,450 to 
$3,835, but if purchasing power of the 
dollar is taken into consideration, the 
increase was only 8.7 percent over 
1951-52. 

® Revenue receipts (from such 
sources 48 appropriations, taxes, per- 
manent funds, and leases of school 
land) showed a gain of 22.4 percent; 
non-revenue receipts (from bond 
sales, loans, and sale of property), 
53.9 percent, 

An analysis of revenue receipts re- 
veals that out of each dollar the Fed- 
eral Government contributed 4.7 
cents; State Governments, 37.4 cents; 
intermediate administrative units 
(such as counties), 5.3 cents; and 
local governments, 52.6 cents. 

Single copies of the circular may 
be had upon request from the Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 





PUBLIC LAWS 
continued from page 5 


Mitirany TRAINING. Public Law 
118, June 30, 1955, amended the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service 
Act by reducing the time requirement 
for the period of active duty for re- 
serve military personnel; extended 
from July 1, 1955, to July 1, 1959, 
the termination date for Universal 
Military Service and Dependents 
Assistance Acts; and modified the 
act applying to dociors, dentists, and 
allied specialists by changing the age 
requirements for active service and 
extending the termination date from 


July 1, 1955, to July 1, 1957. 


D. C. Auprrontum Commission, 
Public Law 128, July 1, 1955, estab- 
lished a District of Columbia Audi- 
torium Commission consisting of 2] 
members, The Commission, with a 
$25,000 authorization, was directed 
to consider a site, procure plans, for- 
mulate a method of financing, and 
report to the President and Congress 
with its recommendations by Febru- 
ary |, 1956, 


DepartTMentT OF Heattu, Epuca- 
TION, AND Wewrare., Public Law 
195, August 1, 1955, appropriated for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and certain related agen- 
cies for the year ending June 30, 1956, 
as follows: American Printing House 
for the Blind, $224,000 for education 
of the blind; Freedmen’s Hospital 
(including salaries of technical and 
professional personnel), $2,880,000; 
Gallaudet College, $539,000 for per- 
sonal services and miscellaneous 
expenses and $2,225,000 for construc- 
tion and equipment; Howard Univer- 
sity, $2,875,400 for salaries and 
expenses, and $2,130,600 for con- 
struction; Office of Education, $121,- 
251,500; and Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, $39,075,000. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
Public Law 219, August 4, 1955, ap- 
propriated $120,000 additional to 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission; $40,000 to Boston Na- 
Sites Commission; 


tional Historic 





$82,500 to John Marshall Bicentennial 
Commission; $2,288,000 to Smith- 
sonian Institution for Museum of 
History and Technology; $220,000 to 
Office of Education for salaries and 
expenses, White House Conference 
on Education. 


NationaL Otympic Day, Public 
Law 220, August 4, 1955, requested 
the President to proclaim October 22, 
1955, as National Olympic Day and 
urge all citizens to support the 16th 
Olympic Games to be held in 1956. 


INDIAN LANDS. Public Law 255, 
August 9, 1955, authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to approve re- 
lease of restricted Indian lands by In- 
dian owners for educational, public, 
religious, recreational, residential, 
business, and other purposes requir- 
ing the grant of long-term leases. 


“ON-FARM” TRAINING VETERANS, 
Public Law 280, August 9, 1955, 
amended the Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 by providing 
that education and training allow- 
ances of “on-farm” training veterans 
may not be reduced for 12 months 
after they have begun training. 


TRAINING FACILITIES FOR ARMED 
Forces. Public Law 302, August 9, 
1955, amended the National Defense 
Facilities Act of 1950 by increasing 
from $250 million to $500 million the 
amounts authorized for expanding 
State facilities for administering and 
training of units of the reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces. 


MILITARY RESERVE FORCES, Public 
Law 305, August 9, 1955, amended the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 by 
increasing the Ready Reserve person- 
nel quota from 1,500,000 to 2,900,- 
000, and also changed the training 
requirements to a minimum of 48 
scheduled drills and 17 days’ active 
duty training annually. It improved 
reserve reemployment rights, pro- 
vided greater sickness and medical 
benefits, and increased the monetary 
consideration for the reservist. 


COLLEGE HousING. Public Law 
345, August 11, 1955, amended Title 
IV of the Housing Act of 1950 relating 


to college housing by increasing from 
$300 million to $500 million the 
amount of loans that may be outstand- 
ing at any onetime. It also expanded 
the program to include additional 
types of self-liquidating educational 
facilities, provided for a decreased 
interest rate to borrowers, and length- 
ened the maximum maturity on loans 
from 40 to 50 years. 


ADMISSIONS TAXES FOR OLYMPIC 
EVENTS. Public Law 354, August 11, 
1955, amended Section 4233 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by 
exempting any admissions to an ath- 
letic event of the United States Olym- 
pic Association from payment of 
admissions taxes. 


PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARIES AND PA- 
PERS. Public Law 373, August 12, 
1955, amended the Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 in relation to 
acceptance and storing of public docu- 
ments by enlarging the fields covered 
by such documents and materials and 
authorizing the collection of docu- 
ments of historical significance of 
other governmental personnel. It 
authorizes the Administrator to accept 
on behalf of the United States any 
gifts of land, buildings, equipment, or 
materials of historical significance of 
present or former Presidents of the 
United States, to administer and care 
for them, and dispose of these mate- 
rials when they are no longer of 
permanent value. 


FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS. Pub- 
lic Law 382, August 12, 1955, 
amended Public Law 874, 81st Con- 
gress, by extending for one additional 
fiscal year assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies in areas affected by 
Federal activities; liberalized the for- 
mula for calculating payments; post- 
poned for 1 more year the 3-percent 
absorption requirement; provided for 
the transfer of title to certain feder- 
ally constructed school facilities to 
local educational agencies; and im- 
proved the administrative machinery 
for services to certain “unhoused” 
and Indian children. 
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STATE AND EDUCATION 
continued from page & 


State, with a regulatory leadership 
agency heading the system, and with 
local governing boards operating the 
schools within its system. 

“This miracle of American ingenu- 
ity,” as The State and Education calls 
the structural pattern of control for 
public elementary and secondary 
schools, “may well be the most sig- 
nificant development in State school 
administration of the century. It is 
now universally accepted as the Amer- 
ican way, the democratic method of 
providing public education programs 
in our Nation.” 


The State board of education 


The State board of education has 
developed special meaning in educa- 
tional literature. It is the regulatory 
leadership board for the common 
school system. 

In American State 
boards of education have steadily in- 


education, 


creased in power and influence. A 
few statistics illustrate changes over 
the last 10 years. In 1945 there were 
38 State boards of education. In 
1954 there were 44. Significantly, no 
State that had a board in 1945 abol- 
ished it during the subsequent decade. 

There is a trend toward electing 
State boards of education by the peo- 
ple. In 1945 only Nevada and Loui- 
siana provided for the popular elec- 
tion of board By 1954, 
five more States had adopted the 
practice* and Washington elected its 
conventions of 


members. 


board members at 
school board directors. 

The ex officio board and ex officio 
board member, it was reported, are 
slowly disappearing. Only three 
State boards of education were com- 
posed wholly or mostly of ex officio 
members in 1954. 

There is a strong 
placing vocational education, State 
schools for the deaf and the blind, and 
public junior and community colleges 
under State boards of education. 


trend toward 





*Ohio also provided for a popularly 
elected State board of education in 1955. 
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In addition, more State boards of 
education appoint their executive ofh- 
cers. In 1945 only eight boards 
appointed the chief State school offi- 
cer. In 1954 this number had in- 
creased to 18, an average increase of 
1 per year. 


Unified systems for educational 
institutions at State level 


Though each State has a unified 
system of common schools operated at 
the local level, there is no comparable 
system in the 48 States for schools 
and colleges operated at the State 
level. The study discloses that a num- 
ber of practices are followed, but notes 
that “the trend is definitely toward 
placing these institutions within 
systems,” 

As The State and Education dis- 
closes, the growth and expansion of 
education, the increase in the number 
of State-level institutions, and the 
multiplication of State government 
services “are making it increasingly 
difficult for legislatures to deal individ- 
ually with many State educational 
institutions.” 
now being advanced for establishing 
unified systems for State level institu- 


The same reasons are 


tions as were advanced over 100 years 
ago for unified common school sys- 
tems. Moreover, a number of States 
already have established unified sys- 
tems and many others have recently 
conducted surveys and studies to de- 
termine their future course. 

The system that will be established 
by the States, the study continues, will 
depend largely upon answers to the 
following questions: 


Should there be decentralized con- 
trol and operation of all State educa- 
tional institutions with central super- 
vision and guidance of the entire sys- 
tem by an educational agency? If 
so, a regulatory leadership board is 
needed to head the system. 

Should there be centralized control, 
administration, and operation of all 
State educational institutions? If so, 
a single governing board is needed, 
The individual governing boards for 
each institution would be abolished. 

Should all of the State institutions 
be placed under the jurisdiction of 
the State board of education in either 
a regulatory or governing board re- 
lationship? The individual governing 
boards would be retained if a decen- 
tralized system of control should be 
chosen, but would be abolished if a 
centralized system of control should 
be chosen. ? 

The current trend in overall State 
structure and control is toward having 
two major State educational agencies 
with coordinate responsibility: (1) 
The State board of education for the 
common school system, and (2) a 
State education board for educational 
institutions not under the State board 
of education. The study stresses that 
this trend may be an intermediate 
stage in the further development of 
the State 
“As State 
come to be headed by regulatory 


structure for education. 


educational institutions 
boards and as State programs of edu- 
cation increase in scope and complex- 
ity, legislatures may find it desirable 
to establish a single educational 
authority.” 
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